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SAMBO AND THE SNOW 
MOUNTAINS 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


ParT ONE 


Sampo’s great-grandfather had been a king in his own coun- 
try, though it was only a small country. Sambo’s grand- 
father was brought to the White Man’s Land by a missionary, 
whose name was Grimble, the Rev. Silas Makepeace Grimble. 
He had been born in Aberdeen. Sambo’s father, after being 
Mr. Grimble’s eldest son’s valet and coachman, set up in busi- 
ness as a barber. But though he merrily did his best, he 
couldn’t get enough customers, either for hair-cutting, 
singeing, shampooing or shaving. He would sometimes sit 
for hours in his empty shop beside the basin, staring out into 
the sunny street. So at last he was compelled to pull down 
the blind, put up the shutters, and take down his pole; and 
he soon afterwards died; and was laid to rest beside his be- 
loved Dinah. 

That leaves Sambo. Sambo was Dr. Grimble’s page-boy— 
Dr. Grimble being the Rev. Silas’s great-nephew. The doc- 
tor lived in a tall brown house made of wood. It had three 
Lombardy poplar trees in front of it and honey-suckle grew 
over the porch. Sambo had many duties. With his twenty- 
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one little silver buttons in front of his tunic, and a little peak 
behind over his tight trousers, he used to open the door to 
his master’s patients and show them into his waiting-room. It 
was a small but cheerful room with mosquito-screens at the 
windows, black and white oilcloth on the floor, a picture 
over the fireplace, and a lovely fall of colored horsehair piled 
up in the grate beneath all through the summer. 

Sambo also helped his master to mix his medicines. When 
the doctor had put the drugs into the bottle, Sambo added 
the water; when the doctor had rolled out his pills, Sambo 
put them into the pill-boxes. By means of a large stick of 
red sealing-wax and a little blue gas-jet, he used to seal down 
the paper after he had wrapped up the numerous bottles 
and boxes. 

All this was in the early afternoon. When the bottles had 
been neatly wrapped and numbered, Sambo used to put them 
into his basket and carry them off to his master’s patients. 
Sometimes he had to walk one mile, sometimes three, some- 
times even five—and right into the country. The time so 
taken depended on how many candy shops, other boys, per- 
forming animals, street musicians, dog-fights and other 
pleasures or dangers he encountered on his way to and fro. 
So long as he was home again at his master’s house by six, 
all was well. In the evening he waited on the doctor while he 
ate his supper, and this the doctor did very quickly. Sambo 
brought him his grog about nine, and then went to bed. 

On the whole, Sambo was happy, though until he became 
unhappy he had not noticed it much. He had enough to eat, 
time to be lazy in, and a truckle bed with a flock pillow in 
a little box-room under the roof. There was only one thing 
against him. He was black. He was as black as all his ances- 
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tors. He was as black as a bale of velvet, as a cellar with 
no windows in it, as a chimney full of soot. 

He might not himself have much noticed this if the pale- 
faced boys of the town were not always reminding him of it 
—particularly a pug-nosed little rascal called William who 
was page to a dentist of the odd name of Tooth: Mr. Tooth. 
This William, whenever he met Sambo—partly because he 
was jealous of his buttons (which were silver), and even of 
his two-lidded basket (which was covered with mottled 
American cloth), but mostly because he knew no better— 
would yell at sight of him, “Yah! Blackamoor! Yah! tar- 
face! Yah! You little grinning bandy-legged monkey- 
jibbed lump of ebony! Off the streets with you! Streets is 
for white men!” 

At this Sambo, pretending not to have heard him would 
at once cross the road. White or black or coffee-colored, it 
was beneath him, he told himself, to be seen fighting with a 
dentist’s boy. But he knew in his heart he was afraid of 
William, and he crossed the road. Still, it was chiefly his 
black skin that was now on Sambo’s mind. And now it 
troubled him not only because of his enemies, the street boys, 
but for his own private sake also. After all, he knew that 
the rest of him, what was inside, was little different even 
from his master’s. And even his skin was not his fault. Yet 
the more intently he pored over his young face in his bed- 
room scrap of looking-glass, the blacker he seemed to get. 

This could not have been so in his own country. There, 
to be black was bliss. His great-grandfather, as he knew, 
had been a king in that country and it was white boys who 
would be laughable there. Indeed, when first the Rev. Silas 
Grimble appeared in Poojooboo, the black women and chil- 
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dren laughed so much among themselves at his tall hat, pale 
face and silvery whiskers—supposing that his clothes were as 
much a part of him as its spots are part of a leopard—that 
at last they became quite friendly with him. They liked 
him because he looked so amusing. But not even they—not 
even the pickaninnies—laughed at him to his face. That was 
not their manners. If then, William the dentist’s boy had 
taken ship to Poojooboo to find Sambo on the throne, the 
boys in the streets under the bread-fruit trees would have 
yelled their Yahs at him—but not out loud. 

Sambo knew enough of all this, mused on it when he was 
alone, to make him feel not only unhappy but homesick. 
It was not, then, that he pined merely to be a white boy. 
There were white boys he knew by sight he wouldn’t have 
pined to be for anything in the wide world. No, he only 
saddened more and more at having to stay black. He wanted 
to be all white and yet himself. This sorrowfulness came 
over him in curious ways. 

On getting up in the morning, for example, he would re- 
member again—if there had been any light to see him by— 
how black he must have looked between his sheets. Or again, 
after blowing out his candle on going to bed, he would real- 
ise that without his nightshirt he could not be seen in the 
dark. There was nothing sad or dreadful in either of these 
facts—not really, but they stayed in Sambo’s mind. 

Perhaps if Sambo had not been so slow in his mind he 
might soon have learned to be less vain. But he had never 
been told that to grieve over what one is not may be as vain 
as to simper at what one is. He had been told very little. 
So night and morning, Sambo stared at himself in the scrap 
of looking-glass he treasured. Round, glossy, solemn, his 
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young face stared back at him, and alas, as black as jet! 
But though Sambo was slow by nature, though his master 
always told him things twice over to make sure, though on 





his rounds he always walked much further than he needed 
to walk because he made mistakes in arranging the houses 
he had to walk to, Sambo was persevering, even stubborn. 
What he began he finished. If mere trying could have 
blanched him, he would soon have become as fair in aspect 
as an albino. He took the greatest pains. 

First he prayed to be made white, and almost sobbed in 
his bed, watching in vain for the angel he had hoped might 
come down through the starry night at once in answer. Then 
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he gave up the kitchen black bread that by rights was his, 
and lived on the white scraps of French rolls left over from 
his master’s table. The doctor’s livery was a dark green, 
with yellow edging. But Sambo was allowed to wear a 
white drill waiting-jacket in the mornings—after eleven 
o’clock. ‘This he himself washed and ironed three times a 
week and wore in private whenever his master was out, par- 
ticularly on the days when the doctor went to see his Aunt 
Clara and spent the night at her house. Often in fear Sambo 
slept with his head under his bed-clothes lest the night itself 
darkened even the dark. But all such efforts were in vain. 

At last one morning—but by no means for the first time— 
he heard the doctor mention scarlet fever, and that very 
afternoon he himself carried round a large bottle of medicine 
to the patient who was suffering from this sad malady. This 
gentleman lived in a square house covered with vines and 
creepers, and Sambo could see the shutters drawn close across 
the windows behind which he lay in bed—bright red, as 
Sambo supposed, from head to foot. 

This reminded him of another patient of the doctor’s—a 
lady who was from Mexico and whose fever had been yel- 
low; and of a little girl with auburn curls who had been at 
death’s door with yellow jaundice, and whose small brother 
was afterwards brought to the doctor suffering from pink 
eye. His master, too, had once had for cook a negro mammy 
who at full moon was always oppressed with what she called 
“de blue debbles.” And what but the doctor’s medicines had 
cured them all? Surely, pondered Sambo, if physic could 
take away scarlet, yellow, blue and pink, it could wash out 


black. 


Sambo cast his eye toward his master’s shelves of bottles 
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and jars and could scarcely wait in patience until he was 
alone again. He had often been warned not to meddle with 
them. But then, what a happy surprise it would be for the 
doctor if one morning Sambo appeared in his bedroom to 
pull up his blinds as white as himself. He might double 
his wages. 

So one by one Sambo tried every kind of medicine on the 
shelves in turn, except the poisons which were kept locked 
up in a small cupboard. Of each he took no more than the 
least sip and only one sip at a time. Of every powder he 
took no more than half a saltspoonful; enough to cover the 
tip of his little finger of every paste; and half a pill of every 
kind and size. 

Most of these medicines made no difference at all—but, 
then, Sambo did not at first venture to taste more than one 
of them at atime. Others made him giddy, or hot, or breath- 
less, or limp, or excited, or silly, or talkative, or thirsty, or 
hungry—or just the reverse; and one or two of them made 
him sick. After these his face looked a little green, but even 
then it was only a black-green and soon passed away. In 
spite of all this pain and trouble, Sambo remained precisely 
as black as ever, then, if not a little blacker. 

It was odd perhaps that the doctor never noticed either 
that any of his medicines were dwindling, or that Sambo 
sometimes looked peculiar. But then he was not an observ- 
ant man, and he was short-sighted. Besides, though Sambo 
did not know it, it would have made no difference to his 
master if he were gray or brown, striped, dappled or piebald. 
So long, that is, as he did his work well. 

When Sambo had tasted every kind of physic in his mas- 
ter’s dispensing-room—sweet, sour, salt, bitter, dry, oily, 
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thick or thin, including even one or two little remedies that 
were kept for the doctor’s best patients’ lap dogs, stuff to 
make the eyes bright, or the hair grow, or the teeth clean, 
or the nails lustrous, and nothing was of any avail, he be- 
came sadder than ever. Still, he did not despair; and this 
was a blessing, for if he had, his poor heart might have be- 
come almost as black as his face. Instead of despairing, he 
began to read the doctor’s books. But since of the words on 
every page he had to look into a dictionary to find the mean- 
ings of at least 20 up to 100, and then forgot them, he did 
not get on very fast or far. 
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And then one day—he had just brought in the doctor’s 
grog on his salver—Sambo dared to ask him a question. 

“If you please, Massa Doc’r,” he said, “‘s’posin’? you’m 
wanted to be ebber so black like poor Sambo what fijjick 
would Massa take?” 

Unfortunately the doctor was a little deaf as well as short- 
sighted, and all he said was, “No, no, that will be all to- 
night.” 

He asked his master only one more question, and this was 
the last question he had ever need to ask. He had thought 
it over and over for three whole days before. It was a much 
bolder and braver thing to do even than to call back at the 
dentist’s boy, “Yah! Chalk-face! Yah! Mammy’s milky- 
sop! Off of de streets wid you! Streets am for gentlemen!” 

At nine o’clock as usual the following evening he went into 
the doctor’s room with the silver grog-tray in his hand—but 
nothing on it. It so chanced the doctor was asleep in his 
chair with his mouth open. So Sambo had to clank with 
his salver on the table to wake him up. That made the 
doctor vexed. 

Then he noticed the tray was empty, and he said, ““What’s 
that for?” 

And Sambo said, “Dere isn’t no rum left, Massa Doc’r”— 
for rum was the doctor’s fancy. 

“Where is it gone?” said the doctor. 

“Me had it, Massa Doc’r,” said Sambo. 

“You!” shouted the doctor. ‘What for?” 

“Oh Massa,” said Sambo, falling on his knees, “to make 
pore Sambo lose his black. To wash him gray, Massa Doc’r, 
then white like the little lambs, like Massa Doc’r himsel’. 
Oh, sir, begorra, I wash and wash and wash, and scrub and 
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scrub, and rum only polish Sambo’s nose and smart his eyes. 


A pill, a pill, is all he ask 
Dat take away his ink-black mask, 
And make him quicker at his task.” 


Sambo had spent exactly eight hours and a half in making 
up and learning this piteous rhyme. He thought that the 
instant his master knew the rum had made no difference to 
Sambo’s black he would tell him what would. Instead, the 
doctor, who, disappointed of his grog, was now very angry, 
lifted Sambo up in one hand, boxed each of his ears in turn 
with the other, opened the door, and dropped him on to the 
mat outside it. And so poor Sambo had failed again. 


(This is Part One of a three-part serial. To be continued 
next month.) 
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THREE-MASTED SCHOONER 


By Ciara LAMBERT 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 
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Jounny DEANE put his hands in the pockets of his jacket 
and sat down on a nail keg within the shadow of a huge white 
Japanese boat. His deep blue eyes and shaggy hair made 
him look exactly like a boy out of the “funnies.” He was 
small for his eleven years, and unhappy about it, too. Oh, 
if he were only a hero, or a gang leader, or a detective! And 
Saturday mornings—how he hated them with their round 
of dull chores. For example, today he was here on the 
Brooklyn waterfront to collect firewood. 

Johnny, like hundreds of other boys, lived within the 
sound and sight of the boats and traffic of New York harbor. 
Little brick houses or cold-water flats, fenced off from the 
boats by concrete or wood, skirted the busy bay. The piers 
and factories, however, offered good picking grounds for 
stove wood. But poor Johnny! All the bigger boys came 
down first and shooed him away. He sat on his barrel and 
watched them. They rushed and shouted as they piled up the 
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wood in crates and boxes that they found on the beach. 

No one would have guessed, looking at Johnny, huddled 
up on the barrel, the thoughts chasing through his mind. 
The harbor sounds were like the accompanying music at the 
movies. Johnny did not really hear the boom of the ocean 
liners, the sound of the ferries, or the sirens and calls of the 
tug-hauled train barges. He was far away from the real 
world in one of his own where he was a sea captain, perhaps 
a hero like Captain Fried. 

“Just sit like that, sonny,” a big voice said, breaking up 
all his pleasant dreams. Johnny looked up and saw a man 
with a camera in his hands. 

“Who are you?” Johnny demanded. 

“T’m just a camera man, looking for a good shot. And 
say—there’s plenty over here,” the man answered. 

“What do you mean?” the boy asked. 

“T just snapped those schooners anchored over there near 
Governor’s Island. And they are beauties, aren’t they?” The 
man seemed to be talking more to himself than Johnny. 

Johnny’s brain began to buzz with dreams of adventure 
and bravery on a sailing ship. What wouldn’t he give for 
a chance to do something dazzling rather than wait dumbly 
until the big boys left the waterfront! Then something 
happened inside of him. Perhaps it was the round piece of 
wood in his hand that reminded him of an oar. Perhaps it 
was because, at that very moment, Johnny spied a small boat 
tied up at the pier, all fresh and clean, with the words 
Amanda Ann painted on its side. Or, perhaps, it was the 
sight of the three-masted schooners floating gently on But- 
termilk Channel. 


He rose, shaking his legs to make his long, worn corduroy 
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pants feel more comfortable. He carried the pole with him. 
Before any one noticed, he had untied the small dory from 
its mooring, inserted the pole in the oarlock where it fitted 
fairly well, and shoved the boat from the pier. He was on 
the road to high adventure! 

A voice called to him. Johnny did not hear a word. He 
felt strong and heroic as he pushed the makeshift oar about 
in the water. He, Johnny Deane, was actually making the 
boat miove with his strength—he, who had never been in 
a boat before this moment. The water was strong but he 
was stronger. He looked back at the low Brooklyn skyline, 
broken up by tall chimneys and the downtown Williams- 
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burg Bank Building. He felt like Robinson Crusoe. 

Suddenly he was snatched from his dreamy state. The 
39th Street Ferry had just skimmed past him and had shaken 
the boat violently. Someone called from the rear deck, 
“Hey, kid, you’d better go back to land. This water is no 
lake.” He shivered. He wasn’t really frightened, he told 
himself. He was very close to land. He would turn back. 
When he tried to turn his boat he discovered that not once 
since he had sat in the boat had his small strength been the 
power that moved it over the water. Some other power had 
carried him to the channel where traffic was thick. Now it 
was carrying him farther and farther. He tugged, he pulled, 
he strained and he twisted with all his might. The dory 
kept right on going toward the open bay. Why had it 
seemed so easy to row? Sweat came out on his forehead. 
He grew tired. Finally, the round useless pole drifted with 
the boat. It began to move more rapidly as the outgoing 
tide rushed seaward. 

A small motor boat slowed up. A cross voice shouted, 
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“Get back or I’ll report you to the harbor police.” It seemed 
that at any minute a fast moving boat would crash into 
him. Traffic on Buttermilk Channel—that water lane be- 
tween Governor’s Island and Brooklyn—went north and 
south. He was going westward. The swaying bell buoys 
rang, clanged, and sounded dismal, ominous warnings. With 
a kind of paralysis of every muscle, he just sat. 

Johnny watched the dory come closer and closer to a 
dredging barge. The channel was being deepened and 
cleaned. A spray of water gushed skyward like a geyser, 
thrown up by dynamite. He was coming nearer the blast- 
ing area. Faster and faster! He heard shouts and cries and 
a deep whistle. What good did it do to warn him? Couldn’t 
they see he was helpless and alone? 

Just then a terrific blast shook the boat and sent water all 
over him. Throwing his hands over his eyes, Johnny slid 
into the bottom of the dory. He heard the men curse and 
swear. The force of the blast sent the Amanda Ann scurry- 
ing out even closer to the heavy traffic of the harbor. 

The boat turned about completely, pointing first to the 
Narrows and then to granite-towered Brooklyn Bridge and 
the spires of Manhattan. He lay helplessly in the boat, gaz- 
ing at the clouded sky. As though by prearranged plan, 
sirens, horns and whistles all sounded at once. He was still 
frightened, but the unusual sounds and a feeling in the air 
of some special event made him lift his head over the edge 
of the boat. His eyes found themselves taking in the huge 
bulk of the Queen Mary, as she majestically nosed her way 
through the smaller craft toward a dock on the North River. 
Gulls were swooping, people on her decks were waving and 
moving about, and around her swarmed the tugs that were 
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to escort her to safety. Despite his terrors Johnny was 
thrilled. That magnificent sight woke again the small spark 
of adventure that had been smoldering inside him. 

He saw now, as plainly marked out as the streets he knew, 
the lanes that boats took. Buoys were the markers. It was 
like a picture. Just then, when his spirits had arisen to this 
peak, something unaccountably lifted the boat, as though it 
were going to carry it skyward, and then let it sink in the 
trough of an enormous wave. It was more than tide, this 
billowing, swelling, mountainous mass of water. Before he 
knew what it was, the wake of the Queen Mary had hurled 
his small boat against the wooden hull of the first anchored 
schooner. The dory bumped into the swaying sailboat, 
parted from it, and then bumped again. A small eddy of 
water pushed the dory alongside the rope ladder that hung 
from the schooner’s rail. With speed and lightness unknown 
to him before, Johnny grasped the rope and pulled himself 
up to the deck. 

As his feet left the dory, the tide picked it up as it would 
a leaf, and carried it way. Johnny stood alongside the cabin 
and watched the Amanda Ann grow smaller and smaller un- 
til it disappeared, finally, through the Narrows. 

Then he took his eyes from the water and looked around. 
The boat had a cabin aft and fore. He walked into the 
cabin in front. How clean and ship-shape it was. There 
were two neat bunks covered with gay patchwork quilts. 
On the floor the blue linoleum rug, spotless and bright, gave 
a cosy feeling to the small quarters. Johnny thought, “This 
can’t be a pirates’ boat, because there aren’t any pirates. 
Perhaps it belongs to gangsters or spies. I wonder what is 


in her hold.” 
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Johnny walked out on deck and tried to open the door to 
the hold. It would not budge, so he just stood and looked. 
He could see the three bridges that connected Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, but their outlines were growing vague. A 
heavy fog was rapidly washing out of sight all the land- 
marks that gave Johnny a feeling of being close to home. 
At last the whole bay was blotted out. He was alone in a 
world of sound that was dreary and somber. The bell buoys 
rang, other buoys whistled, fog horns blew their warnings. 
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Just then a queer, low, groaning noise arose from the hold 
of the boat. What was it? Ghosts? Hidden men? Thud. 
Boom. Not human, not animal! With one bound, Johnny 
opened the door of the cabin and jumped into bed. Again 
the strange noise filled the air. Johnny pulled the covers 
over his ears. How were men ever brave? 

When the sounds did not return, he lifted his head and 
peered through the small window. THe could see the dusk 
settling now. The fog had disappeared. Lights appeared in 
the mass of buildings on Manhattan and made a kind of fairy- 
land of those stone and glass structures. 

As night came on, Johnny realized that he was terribly 
hungry. He was afraid now of the dark, too, the strange 
shadows and the noise. He tried to fall asleep. Gradually 
he relaxed and was about to descend into delicious forget- 
fulness when he was thrown into the worst panic of the 
night. A wind had arisen. Mad sheets of rain hurled them- 
selves against the boat. The unearthly sound from the hold 
rose again. Now it sounded to him like quarreling men. 
Tears rolled down Johnny’s cheeks. Fortunately, fatigue, 
hunger and exhaustion finally put him to sleep. 

It seemed to him that he had barely fallen asleep when he 
heard voices near him, and the sound of an engine. 

“Thanks, Donnelly,” Johnny heard a kind, deep voice say. 
“Get me out of here right now. Tow me over to Whale 
Creek up near Newtown Creek, and I’ll unload.” 

He heard the sound of a tug, the thud of heavy rope, and 
footsteps. ‘Say, I wonder what happened to the boy who 
took the Amanda Ann. The paper last night said the boat 
was found on a Staten Island beach, but it was empty.” 
There was a swishing sound. Suddenly Johnny realized 
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what everyone thought—that he had been drowned. Oh 
poor Ma and Pa! He did not stir. He felt the schooner 
move, and heard the loud drone of the engine. The schooner 
and tug banged each other, and then began making their 
way together away from the anchorage toward Queens. 

The owner remained on deck. Johnny wondered if he 
had something dangerous on board that he was guarding. 
He sounded too gentle, however, for that. Johnny peered 
through the window. He saw the shadow of the three 
bridges as the boats glided under them. He did not know 
what to expect when he should be discovered, but he put 
all thoughts out of his mind as the Queensboro Bridge, with 
the sweep of the Triboro up against the morning sky, came 
into view. Johnny could see the chimneys of factories and 
houses on land. 

And now what? It was all over. Would he be arrested? 
Perhaps he had been better off all alone on the bay. He 
looked up from the bunk and saw a pair of blue eyes at the 
window. “Who are you?” a voice asked. 
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“I’m the boy who took the Amanda Ann,” Johnny’s voice 
answered quaveringly. 

“Tl be switched. Are you the crazy kid that went out 
in my dory? Say, everyone thinks you’re at the bottom of 
the bay. Let’s take a look at you.” 

The man shouted his discovery to Donnelly on the tug. 
He called to someone else. Someone called to the driver 
of a small motor boat of harbor policemen. Someone from 
a nearby building came out with a newspaper. Amidst all 
the confusion, Johnny looked at the paper that was thrust 
in his hand and wondered if the camera man had read his 
mind. There he was on the barrel. He wanted to cry now, 
for some unknown reason. He did not want to go adven- 
turing. He was hungry and glad to be on land again. 

The harbor policeman settled himself into the motor boat 
and made Johnny comfortable. He was being taken home. 
He had a doughnut in his hand and some milk. 

“Before you get me home tell me what was in that boat. 
Was it guns or dynamite, or what?” 

“You thought it was guns, did you? Well, look back. 
That’s a lumber basin there, and that boat carried lumber 
from Nova Scotia.” 

Lumber! He looked back. A whole lot of logs floating 
about! They made a noise. “Well, when I tell the gang 
about this, it’s going to be spies!” he thought. 


This is the third of a group of American regional stories. 
“Mother Made Christmas,” a story of Vermont by Cornelia 
Meigs, will appear next month. 
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THE SERENADE 


By Caroy Ryriz Brink 
Illustrated by Howard Simon 


Characters: PrERROT 


A Bap-TEMPERED OLD MAN 

A Bap-TEMPERED OLD WoOMANN 
A SOLDIER 

AN INDIAN 

COLUMBINE 


It is best to have three people behind the scenes to manage 
the six puppets, each person taking the parts of two puppets. 

The scene is a street corner. You may draw your own, 
scenery on large pieces of cloth or paper with colored crayons, 
and it may perfectly well be a bit odd and sketchy, for, when 
one is dealing with puppets, he is in a queer little world which 
is always funny and grotesque but never very real. 

On each side of the stage should be a house made of a shoe 
box, set upon end with two windows cut in it. The upper 
windows in the two houses should be cut out so that they re- 
main open. The lower windows should be cut with two 
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wings which remain closed until the puppet pushes them open 
and sticks his head out. A sign on one of the houses says 
“Chestnut Street.” The lids of the boxes will be left off, of 
course, so that the puppets can get into the houses from the 
back without being seen by the audience. Peaked roofs may 
be made for the two houses by bending pieces of the box 
lids and gluing them on. The houses may be fastened down 
to the front part of the stage with thumb tacks or glue. 


Prerrot. [Enters, bowing and smiling to audience.| Good 
evening, everybody. I have come out to sing a serenade 
to my sweetheart, Columbine. A lovely girl, she is! 
But I don’t know where she lives. She said on the corner 
of Chestnut Street. Well, here is Chestnut Street, but 
how am I to know which house is hers? I'll try calling 
her softly first. Columbine! Columbine! No answer! 
Perhaps she is asleep. Well, I’ll try singing my song un- 
der each window until I find her. I’m sure that anyone 
would like to hear me sing. [He goes toward the house 
on the right and sings to the tune of Au Clair de la 
Lune: ] 

By the moon’s silver ray, 
Dear Pierrot mine, 

A pen lend me, pray, 
To write thee a line. 

A Bap-TEMPERED OLD Man. [Putting his head out of the 
upper window of the house on the right.| Hey! Stop 
those cats fighting! They make too much noise! 

Prerrot. Cats! My dear sir, that was myself singing. 

Otp Man. Well, stop it! Stop it! Stop it! Can’t you 
hear me? Stop it, I say! 

Prerrot. Yes, sir! Yes, sir! I’m entirely stopped, sir! 
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Otp Man. Well, well, well! And high time, too! Now, 
perhaps I can get some sleep. [He draws his head in and 
disappears from the window. | 

Prerrot. Now that’s strange. It must have been the wrong 
window. Surely that was not my darling Columbine. 
She never wore a long gray beard, and I’m sure that she 
never thought that my singing sounded like fighting cats. 
Well, I'll try another song this time at another window, 
and in a softer key. [He goes to the house on the left 
and sings. ] 

I love you! I love you! I love you! 
You are the ideal of my heart! 

Ilove you! Ilove you! I love you! 
Oh, say that we never must part! 

A Bap-TEMPERED OLD Woman. [Putting her head out of 
the upper window of house on left.] Oh, ain’t he 
grand? Ain’t he handsome? 

Dearie, vas you singing to me? 

Prerrot. Horrors! This is not Columbine! 

OLp Woman. I’ve been vaiting all my life for this moment, 
ven somevun vould sing me a serenade mit loves in it! 

Prerrot. I beg your pardon, Madam. There has been a lit- 
tle mistake. I was looking for another lady. 

Otp Woman. Zo! You vould trifle mit mine affections, 
what? 

PrerroT. I’m very sorry. I was looking for Columbine. 

OLtp Woman. Oh, you vas, vas you? A gay deceiver, you 
vas, hey? Take that then! [She throws down a toy 
rolling pin.| Good night! [She draws her head in.] 

Prerrot. Oh! Oh! She didn’t seem to like me very well. 
Perhaps I’d better try the other side of the street again. 
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Surely, surely my darling Columbine will be over here. 


[He goes to the house on the right and sings to the tune 
of Little Brown Jug. ] 

Ha! ha! ha! Happy are we! 

Sweet little Columbine and me! 

Ha! ha! ha! Happy are we! 

Snug as oysters in the sea! 

SotpiER. [Pushing open the lower window of house on right 
and sticking out his head.] Oysters? Oysters? Did 
somebody mention oysters? It must be the fishmonger 
calling his wares. But aren’t you around rather late, 
my good man? 

Prerrot. I came as soon as I co’d. 

SoLprerR. Ah, cod? Cod? You have codfish, too? 

Prerrot. No, I had it but— 

SoLpieR. Ah, halibut? Halibut? Are you sure it’s fresh? 
How about a bit of haddock? 

Prerrot. Bless my soul! I say, man— 

Sotprer. Ah, sole? Sole? And salmon, too! How nice! 
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Do you have any kippers? 

PrerroT. Sir, you must be hard of hearing. 

SotpreR. Herring? Herring? That will suit me very nicely. 
Just wrap up three with a sprig of parsley, and give me 
a half dozen oysters to boot. 

Prerrot. Indeed, I will give you my boot with a good round 
kick inside it. What do you take me for? A fishmon- 
ger? 

SoLpiER. [angrily.] Well, aren’t you? Here you’ve been 
making the night hideous with your cries of oysters, cod, 
halibut, sole, salmon, and herring! And you can’t de- 
liver a perch as long as your thumb. And I with my 
mouth all made up for a fish supper! A thousand thun- 
ders! [He draws in his head.] 

Prerrot. This is a pretty kettle of fish! What am I to do 
now? Alas! Columbine, what I have suffered for your 
sake! But there is one more window. Who knows? 
It may be hers. [He goes to house on left and sings.] 

Oh, you beautiful doll, 

You great, big beautiful doll! 
Let me put my arms about you! 
I can never live without you! 

INDIAN. [Opening lower window on left and sticking out 
his head.| Ugh! Ugh! Me no like. 

Prerrot. What! You don’t like my song? 

INDIAN. Scalp um! Scalp um! Cut um into pieces! Make 
jerked venison out of um! Yow-hee! Yow-hee! [He 
gives a blood-curdling war whoop. | 

Prerrot. Help! Help! I haven’t much hair, but I’d like to 
keep what I’ve got. Help! Help! 

INDIAN. Yow-hee! Yow-hee! 
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[He pulls in his head as Columbine enters. ] 
CoLuMBINE. What is this terrible noise? 
Prerrot. Columbine! 
CoLuMBINE. Pierrot! But why did you come here? 


Prerrot. I came to sing you a serenade, and I can tell you 
that I have had some very bad luck in doing it. 
CoLUMBINE. But this is not my house. 
Prerrot. No? How isthat? You said that you lived at the 
corner of Chestnut Street. 
COLUMBINE. Oh dear me! I forgot to tell you that I had 
moved! 
PrerroT. Moved? And you never told me! What a lot of 
songs I have wasted! 
CoLUMBINE. Never mind. You shall sing them all to me. 
I live in a little house just around the corner. 
Prerrot. Columbine, do you still love me? Moving to a 
new house hasn’t changed your heart, has it? 
CoLuMBINE. No, Pierrot. I love you still. 
Prerrot. Oh, joy! Oh, bliss! 
Let’s have a kiss! [They embrace each other with 
a very loud kissing noise.] 
COLUMBINE AND Pierrot. [Turning to the audience.] 
Farewell! Farewell! 
No more to tell! 
Now everything has ended well! 


CURTAIN 
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BOOKS 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


Decorations by Harold Jones 


A boy called Jack, as I’ve been told, 
Would sit for hours—good as gold— 
Not with a pie, like Master Horner, 
And plums, for dainties, in his corner, 
But silent in some chosen nook, 

And spell-bound—by a story-book! 
Whether the dawn brought sun or rain, 
Back to its pages he’d hasten again; 

He had even wheedled from his friends 
A secret hoard of candle-ends, 
And—slumber far from his round head— 


Would read, till dead of night, in bed! 


How often his mother would sigh, and cry— 
“Up Jack, and put that trumpery by! 

See, Spring is in the sky! 

The swallow is here, the thorn’s in blow— 
Crimson, pink, and driven snow; 
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Lambs caper in fields, and there 

Cuckoo flies calling through the air; 

Oh, why stay in? Oh, why?” 

And Jack would smile. No wonder! He 
In books found marvelous company, 
Wonder, romance and mystery. 

He pined to follow, on and on, 

Sailors on strange adventure gone; 

With travelers to rove and scan 

Regions untrodden by mortal man; 

Eyes shining, breathless, cramped, stock-still, 
Lost in these dreams he’d crouch until 
The fancied all but seemed the real. 


From the author’s new volume of verse for children, THis YEAR, NExT 
YEAR, just published by Henry Holt and Company. Mr. de la Mare was 
so interested in the young artist, Harold Jones, that he wrote the many 
delightful verses in this collection to fit the artist’s sketches. 
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RUNAWAY 


By HiLDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 

Illustrated by Elizabeth Curtis 
Tue Story So Far: Edward considered himself very for- 
tunate to attend the Thoreaus’ school, the only school in the 
village of Concord where the boys did not have their lessons 
beaten into them with a cane. Besides, Edward enjoyed his 
weekly walks with Henry David Thoreau, who shared his 
love of the outdoors and told him wonderful stories about 
Audubon, the great naturalist. It was not surprising, then, 
that when the Thoreaus had to close their school, Edward 
should run away from home rather than attend the Town 
School, where the master was a brutal bully. 


Part Two 


Come 1n,” called Mr. Audubon, lifting his head from the 
work on his desk. 

The maid entered, a pleasant, middle-aged woman, with, 
at the moment, a rather puzzled look on her round face: 

“There’s a wild-looking sort of boy at the door, sir, who 
says he must see you. When I told him you were busy he 
said he’d sit outside until you could receive him. That was 
a good half hour ago, and he’s still sittin’ there, sir.” 

“Well, let’s have a look at him, Amanda. Wild-looking 
boys don’t turn up every day.” 

Amanda had not exaggerated. When she ushered the boy 
in, his appearance was certainly far from tame and tidy. 
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Very thin, brown as a nut, with tow hair that hung to his 
shoulders in an unkempt mass, dressed in a torn hunting 
shirt of deerskin and leggings to match, worn moccasins on 
his feet, a hat of woven reeds clutched in one hand and a 
bundle tied with a strip of cotton in the other, he looked as 
though he had come over the edge of the wilderness and had 
had a hard time doing it. 

“So you wish to see me?” asked Audubon, looking keenly 
at the odd figure. The brown eyes met his frankly, a smile 
parted the lips, and the boy answered, in a voice unexpectedly 
cultivated: 

“Yes, sir. I know I look queer. But I’ve come a very 
long way, and most of it afoot, so you will please excuse me.” 

“All right, Amanda. This young man and I will have a 
talk. You can leave us together, for I do not believe he is 
dangerous.” Audubon gave the woman a mischievous glance 
as she closed the door somewhat huffily. “So, my traveled 
young friend, how far have you come to pay me this call?” 
He came forward from behind the desk as he spoke, pulled 
a chair near another, and beckoned the lad to sit down beside 
him. 

*T’ve come from Massachusetts, sir. But I don’t want to 
say just where, because I do not wish to be sent back, and 
perhaps you might think it your duty to do so.” 

“Hmmm! And have you a name, or is that too to remain 
concealed?” 

“My christian name is Edward. I am an orphan, Mr. Au- 
dubon. I do not want to be a parson, I want to be a natural- 
ist. I want to study birds, and I have come to you because 
you know more about birds than any one else in the world. 
I want to work for you, and watch what you do, and maybe 
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you will let me go with you into the woods when you are on 
an expedition. . . .” The words came in a rush and the thin 
young body bent eagerly toward the great naturalist. 

“We'll have to think about that,” and Audubon leaned 
back, thoughtfully studying this unexpected youngster. He 
was a man good to see, in his fifties, with white side whiskers 
and hair still dark brushed back from the broad forehead, 
under which splendid, brilliant eyes looked out, at once keen 
and kind. Broad-shouldered and well set up, he gave the 
impression of being fit and healthy, and of finding life a 
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fine and interesting thing. Edward regarded him intently. 
He had never wanted anything so much as to hear that this 
man would take him as apprentice, as errand boy. In silence 
the two sat regarding each other, and suddenly Audubon 
laughed. 

“Here we sit, like two owls, staring into each other’s 
faces,” he cried, thumping one knee with his fist. “Come; 
you will tell me about this famous walk, and then we shall 
see what can be arranged.” 

With a sigh of relief Edward relaxed, smiled, and presently 
was in the full flood of his experiences. Difficult some had 
been, even dangerous. For the first night he had lain under 
the cold April stars beside a hayrick. A hen had wakened 
him by cackling loudly over an egg just laid. 

“I suppose it was wrong but I swallowed that egg for 
breakfast,” grinned the boy. “And then I went on, keeping 
south, and in the shelter of woods and along the edges of 
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farms, because I didn’t want to be seen. I did that for two 
whole days, and caught fish in the brooks. I’d brought fish 
hooks and a tin pan and cup in my bundle, and salt in a paper 
screw. After that I felt safe enough to go to farmhouses 
and ask to be allowed to work for my supper. April is a 
busy time, sir, and most were glad of an extra hand, and gave 
me a good breakfast as well as supper. I can tell you, I ate 
all I could hold when it was to be had. 

“The biggest scare I had was in Connecticut when I stum- 
bled in on an Indian camp at sunset. I thought it was wood- 
cutters. But the Indians were good to me. One squaw 
gave me this shirt and these leggings, for my linsey-woolsey 
was pretty raggedy by then. I stayed with them nigh on a 
week, for I’d got a sore foot, and once I was over my fright 
I liked them.” 

“T used to wear Indian dress when I was a young man,” 
Audubon remarked. “Shocked a lot of people,” and he gave 
his joyous laugh again. 

Edward laughed with him. He felt he had known this 
man all his life. He knew him already far better than he 
had ever known Uncle Abijah. The tale of his adventures 
continued at the midday meal to which his new friend in- 
vited him. It was a story of doggedly keeping on, through 
good or bad weather, through villages and towns and forest 
and field. In New London he had a job offered him on a 
schooner and sailed to New York. He helped the cook in 
the galley, washing the dishes and pots. 

“The cook told me-how he came from the Caribbean Sea. 
He’d be there yet, he said, only his captain got down on him 
because he got drunk on Jamaica rum and put an old boot, 
spurs and all, into the soup pot by mistake. ‘So I had to run 
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for my life,’ he said, ‘and I don’t dast go back. But that was 
the life for a man.’ He had black eyes and a knife at his 
belt, and I guess maybe he had been a pirate.” 

“T think it very likely,” agreed Mr. Audubon. “There 
are a lot of them about.” 

After the meal they went back into the workroom and 
there it was settled that Edward should become Mr. Audu- 
bon’s apprentice. But his new master insisted that the boy 
must go to school every morning. There was an excellent 
Quaker school not far away. Then the afternoons would be 
given up to helping Mr. Audubon. The workroom was a 
delightful, a thrilling place to any boy with Edward’s tastes. 
There were hundreds of stuffed birds in glass cases, beauti- 
fully mounted. There were nests and eggs. There were 
many many drawings, in pen and ink and in color. There 
were small animals, and even a wolf. ‘There were tree 
branches, cones, seed vessels. Indeed, the room looked as if 
nature had sauntered in, her arms full of her treasures, and 
set them down any place handy, while she herself stopped 
for a chat. 

And so the summer went along happily for Edward. 

In Concord Edward’s disappearance was by now accepted, 
and by many the boy was considered dead. He had drowned 
in the river, or fallen into a pit, or got lost in the forest west- 
ward and starved. Others believed he had stowed away on 
some whaling ship or perhaps on a frigate bound for distant 
lands. Aunt Peace had long since discovered that he had 
taken an extra shirt and two pairs of his socks from the small 
store in his attic room. She knew then that he had planned 
to run away. She and Henry Thoreau talked of him often. 

““He was a lad able to take care of himself,” Henry would 
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say. “We'll hear from him yet, I’m sure,” and he would smile 
a heartening smile which brought comfort to her. 
September had come, showing here a golden, there a scarlet, 
leaf. The pines were letting fall last year’s needles and the 
distant hills looked very blue in the warm haze of the still 
days. One morning Aunt Peace was busy in her garden, pre- 
paring for the approach of cold weather. From the village 
a figure was approaching briskly, unmistakably the alert, 
ungainly figure of young Henry Thoreau. Catching sight 
of her he waved a hand, and in it she caught sight of a white 
square that must be a letter. Her heart gave a great jump 
and stood still. Here, surely, was news of Edward! 
““Henry—you’ve heard?” she gasped, as he reached her. 
“Yes! And I blame myself, Mrs. Wayne. I ought to have 
thought of this, to have realized it was the one thing Edward 
—but let me read you my letter, and give you yours. Mine 
comes from Mr. Audubon.” 
“Mr. Audubon? Not the bird man Ned was always talk- 
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ing about? Henry, why didn’t we think of him?” 

“He lives a good many hundred miles from here, Mrs. 
Wayne. It’s a long way for a boy of fourteen without money 
or friends—but listen,” and he began to read. 


““My dear Mr. Thoreau: 


Toward the end of June a boy arrived at my front door 
and demanded to be allowed to see me. What the maid said 
of both his appearance and insistence interested me. This 
boy is Edward Price, nephew of a Mr. and Mrs. Wayne of 
your village. He did not then reveal either his name or his 
homeplace, contenting himself with saying that he was an 
orphan. As he had walked from Massachusetts to Pennsyl- 
vania in order to offer himself to me as errand boy, I decided 
he was worth teaching. I have only praise for the boy. He 
has attended Quaker school all morning, and worked, walked 
or talked with me in the afternoons. He has shown re- 
markable ability in stuffing and mounting birdskins, close 
observation of the habits of wild birds and animals, and has 
proved of great service to me, besides showing himself an 
ardent worker, with a fine intelligence and an enthusiasm, 
my dear Thoreau, that equals my own! 

Perhaps I should not have discovered the facts regard- 
ing Edward if I had not told him a day or two ago, that I 
was intending passing through Concord, and meant to take 
him along. Then the story came out. He labored under a 
great dread of being forced to attend a certain school, of be- 
coming a parson, and of suffering the severities of an uncle 
more interested, I judge, in having his own way than in per- 
mitting a gifted child to develop along his own path in life. 
We shall both arrive very shortly after this letter, when I 
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hope arrangements can be made to suit all concerned. Be- 
lieve me to be, my dear sir, most sincerely yours, John James 
Audubon.” 

The two looked at each other in wonder. How simple was 
the explanation, yet what determination and persistence it 
showed. 

“Good for Edward,” Thoreau remarked. ‘And now let’s 
see what he has to say; or perhaps you would prefer to keep 
his letter to yourself?” 

But Aunt Peace laughed. It was a long while since she 
had done that. 

“No indeed! Let’s see what the young scamp says. If only 
he had let me know!” 

She glanced the short note over first to herself, then, smil- 
ing, read it out. 


“Dear Aunt Peace: 
This will tell you that I am with Mr. Audubon, who is, I 
think, the most wonderful man in all this world. I hope you 


have not been worried about me. I wanted to write to you 


but I was afraid I would be brought back and have to run 
away all over again. I shall see you soon, because Mr. Audu- 
bon is taking me with him back to Concord. I have been 
going to school all the time except in the afternoons. I am 
very well. Your nephew, with my affectionate regards. 
Please give my respects to Uncle Abijah. Edward Price.” 


Three days later Mr. Audubon and Edward descended 
from the stage at the Wright Tavern, in ‘the Square, and 
were met by Henry David and Aunt Peace. 

“Edward, how you’ve grown,” she exclaimed. Then she 
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gathered him into her arms and kissed his forehead. “My 
dear boy, you almost broke my heart. I feared I had lost 
you forever.” 

He met her eyes in amazement. 

“J didn’t know you cared so much, Aunt Peace! I’m 
sorry, and so glad.” And at that both laughed and everyone 
felt better. 

“You must all dine with me tonight here at the Wright 
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Tavern,” insisted Mr. Audubon. “You will bring your hus- 
band too, Mrs. Wayne, and we shall have a joyful celebra- 
tion.” And so it was agreed. A very happy evening it 
proved, for Mr. Audubon was in his gayest spirits, with many 
good stories to tell of his adventures on his many expeditions. 
He explained he was on his way to Canada to study migra- 
tory birds, who were now almost on the wing. Edward was 
going with him. That was agreed. But on the way back 
Edward would stop to spend a month with his relatives in 
Concord. 

“J am buying a house in New York, not very far from 
the city. There will be a fine workroom there. Edward 
shall work for me and prepare for Harvard. That will be 
what you wish?” and Mr. Audubon appealed to Mr. Wayne. 

“Quite so,” answered Abijah, with a geniality he had never 
shown before. “What with your spirit and your stories, Mr. 
Audubon, you have almost made a naturalist of me! After 
all, the world of nature is the creation of the Lord and de- 
mands our interest and our study. I drink your health, Mr. 
Audubon,” and he lifted his glass. 

“You can see what a wonderful man Mr. Audubon is,” 
said Edward, as he walked back to the Wayne home later be- 
tween his aunt and his uncle. “And he is the hardest worker 
in the world, too, I believe. I’m so glad you know him, 
Uncle.” 

“IT, too, am glad,” answered Abijah, with a wonder in his 
voice. For he had not expected such an outcome. 

And Aunt Peace smiled to herself. 


The End 
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Drawing by HELEN SEWELL for BaBy ISLAND 


FUN AND FANTASY 


The first time I read THE Curious LossTeEr, I did not 
feel its charm. Now that I have read it again, I find it 
irresistible. I wonder if you will agree with me. Mr. Lob- 
ster was sixty-eight years old, very hard-shelled, and deeply 
curious. “Curiosity,” he told himself, “can be very trying 
at times, but I suppose there is no easy way to gather 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Lobster was particularly curious about land. What 
was it like? Who lived there? On land, Mr. Lobster met 
a badger and a bear. The badger was troubled by curiosity, 
too, and independent as well. Mr. Badger admitted, “I am 
so curious that the very first morning I wake up and find 
that I am not curious, I shall know I am dead.” 

THE Curious LossTER is a book to read aloud. You will 
find Mr. Lobster a real character and possibly you will agree 
with him that “being brave is the most nervous thing there 
is.’ This book is written by Richard Hatch and illustrated 
delightfully by Marion Freeman Wakeman (Harcourt. $2). 
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Another irresistible book is BaBy IsLanp by Carol Ryrie 
Brink (Macmillan. $2). This is the story of two girls, four 
babies, a sailor, a parrot and a monkey, all shipwrecked on 
a tropical island. It is funny, it is sad, it’s exciting, and 
it’s fantastic—a wonderful combination, especially with 
Helen Sewell’s pictures of the daily adventures on Baby 
Island. 

Fun and fantasy are close together. Do you know that 
story, “Living in W’ales,” which may be found in a book 
called THE SpmeErR’s Patace by Richard Hughes? It is a 
favorite with Mary Gould Davis, best of story-tellers, who 
has selected it, with fifteen other stories bordering on non- 
sense or wisdom, for her new anthology of humorous tales, 
WitH Cap AND BELts (Harcourt. $2). 

Two other books in which reality and fantsy are delight- 
fully joined are CHILDREN OF THE Dark PEOPLE and THE 
KNITTING GRASSHOPPER. CHILDREN OF THE DarK PEOPLE 
by Frank Davison (Coward-McCann. $2) is a strange tale of 
two native Australian children who were lost in the bush. 
THE KNitTING GRASSHOPPER by Miriam Teichner (Holt. 
$1.50) is really a circus story though you would never guess 
that from the title. 

Pecos Bit by James Cloyd Bowman (Whitman. $2.50) 
is a tall tale that is strictly American. Pecos Bill was “the 
greatest cowboy of all time.” He grew up with the coyotes, 
could cover ground at incredible speed, and never worked 
with his hands if he could use his mind or his imagination 
instead. He became a great inventor, like Paul Bunyan. 
The book Pecos Bitx is hilariously illustrated by Laura 
Bannon. 
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“100 MEN AND A GIRL 


IF you want to be well entertained for an hour and a 
half, be sure to see the picture “100 Men and a Girl.” The 
one girl is Deanna Durbin—playing the part of Patricia, 
who wanted to help her father get a job. He played the 
trombone very well but he couldn’t get into an orchestra, 
so they started an orchestra of their own. Of course it was 
not as easy as that sounds, but the way they did it, and how 
Patricia finally got the great conductor Stokowski to lead 
them, is very amusing. 

Last spring, before this picture was even started, Deanna 
Durbin, who is just the right age to play the part of the 
girl Patricia, worked with Leopold Stokowski and his or- 
chestra at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 

Stokowski has worked out a new way of recording music 
called “‘multiple channel.” It means that instead of record- 
ing the orchestra on one sound track and the singer on 
another, and then combining them, he uses fourteen micro- 
phones, carefully spaced to catch the various divisions of 
an orchestra—violins, woodwinds, basses and ’cellos, brasses, 
percussions and harp. Then six recordings are reproduced 
on six different machines, mixed and harmonized to suit 
the conductor’s critical ear, and the result when reproduced 
is as mechanically perfect as possible. 

You will enjoy the lovely music throughout the picture, 
seeing the different instruments in the orchestra as they 
are being played, and the singing. If you have a good ear 
you may hear more than the music—the message of people 
working together, each according to his talent, to make a 
harmony. 
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A DRAGON 


Through the clanking gate we go, 
See many people push to and fro, 
A rushing sound and then I see 
Two big, red eyes staring at me. 
I think it is a dragon wild 
Come to eat a little child, 
But the clank of the chain 
Makes it very plain— 
It is only a train! 
—ELy SCHLEss, age 9 


REDDY 


A very important member of our household is “Reddy,” 
the cat. He is one-and-a-half years old and should know 
better than to do the trick he did the other night. Some- 
time while we were asleep, he climbed up on the roof of 
the cottage and was afraid to come down. Early in the 
morning he woke us up meowing. When he started down 
a tree he grew afraid and crawled back up again. When I 
climbed up a ladder and tried to grab him, he ran away. 
When I held up a box to lower him down in, he would 
not get into it. Finally, when we did not know what to do 
next, my mother said, ““Wait a minute, I think I have an 
idea.” And sure enough she did! She went and got a dish 
of raw hamburg which is Reddy’s favorite food. Mother 
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held it at the foot of the ladder and what do you think hap- 
pened? Reddy climbed right down the ladder, head first, 
and jumped for that meat! He had it eaten up in a flash. 


—RICHARD ELLISON, age 13 
LITTLE FISHES OF THE SEA 


I’ve been bathing in the ocean where the little fishes be, 

And you really have no notion how those fishes stared at me. 

Some were funny, some were finny, some were round and 
some were flat, 

One was grinning like a ninny, or the famous Cheshire Cat. 


And I said “You little fishes, will you please not stare at me 

‘Lest I wish you all in dishes, little fishes of the sea.” 

But they only stared the harder, with their round unblinking 
eyes, 

Til I wished them in the larder with the puddings and the 
pies. 


And I said to them politely, as they stood all squirming 
round, 

“Sirs you’ve not been brought up rightly, your ill-breeding 
is profound, 

And I hereby give you warning, if you choose to make so 
free, 

I'll not bathe another morning with you fishes in your sea.” 


—ANN Roy, age 11 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
Original rp verse, stories or short essays should be accompanied by 
souibnter full name, age, and address. 
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"For Everyone Interested in Children ‘ 
a 





SCHOOL NOTEBOOK SHEETS 


Pages of pictures and texts to be cut out and pasted in notebooks 
EGYPT (4 sheets): Building; Boats; Amusements; Farming 
MIDDLE AGES (2 sheets) : Castles; Sports and Pastimes 
AMERICA (2 sheets in press): Revolution; Early Republic 

Sheets 5 and 10 cents each Circular sent on request 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, FIFTH AVE. & 82D Sr., N. Y. 








ae + CHILDREN’S BOOKS ON THE ORIENT 


Selected by MABEL C. MEAD with Brief Lists for 
Adults :: READING FOR FUN 

Contents: Asia, China, Hawaii, India, Ceylon 

and Burma, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, 

Siam and Indo-China, South Seas, Tibet. 

















Price 50 cents This List may be obtained from 
YOUNG BOOKS, INC., 714 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
, OUR OWN BOOK REVIEWS 
Betty White 102 BOOKS FOR 1937 
Reviewed by Boys and Girls 
SCHOOL of the DANCE A selected list of new books for 
Children’s Saturday Classes in children between 8 and 14 years 


the Dance and the Mime 
10 a. m. to 1p. m. 
Phone or call for information. 
Visitors welcome. 


will be issued November 15th. 
Send 20c in stamps for single copy. 
Ten copies 15c¢ each. Fifty copies 


at 10c each. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City The Association for Arts in Childhood, Inc. 
Telephone. GRamercy 7-2331 70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















“BOOKS TO GROW ON” 


—the new 48 page illustrated Catalogue listing over 400 books for children 
of all ages, at 50c and upwards. SEND FOR FREE COPY. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
Famous for over 85 years as publishers of the BEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Dep’t C— 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











PARENTS’ QUESTIONS and CHILD STUDY 
A book by the Child Study Associ- A journal of parent education giving 
ation staff. Practical aid in solving expert practical advice by leading 
your problems as a parent. $2.00 authorities. One year $1.00 


YOU MAY NOW HAVE THIS $3.00 COMBINATION FOR ONLY $2.00 


0 Enclosed is $2.00 for your combination offer. 
OC) Please send me information on your courses for parents. 
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Db. you KNow the story of 
Jumbo, the great circus elephant? 
And the story of Cher Ami, the little 
carrier pigeon who saved the Lost 
Battalion in the World War? In the 
new animal book by Alice Gall and 
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and the stories of eight other famous animals: dogs, horses, ele- 
phants, and a dolphin. The drawings are by Kurt Wiese. $2.00 


OXFORD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ee 


CHILDREN 
OF THE 
DARK PEOPLE 


by Frank Dalby Davison 
A folk tale about two children of the 
Australian bush people, told with un- 
derstanding and authentic detail. II- 
lustrated. $2.00 


WET MAGIC 


by E. Nesbit, author of 
“The Bastable Children,” etc. 
An entrancing tale of four children 
and their surprising adventures with a 
mermaid. Illustrated. $2.00 


KURT WIESE’S 
PICTURE BOOK 
OF ANIMALS 


The engaging ‘‘Karoo, the Kangaroo,” 
“Wallie, the Walrus” and “Ella, the 
Elephant” in one volume. Illustrated 
in three colors. $2.50 


THE WINTER 
NIGHTINGALE 


by Marie Colmont 


This unusually beautiful story of Leni, 
the little golden-voiced singer, won the 
Prix Jeunesse in France. et 

$2.00 





COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 


2 West 45th St., New York 





STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. 
Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 


My name is 


My address is 
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Special Offer—Story PARADE Book and one subscription $2.50. 
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What’s all the excitement? 
Strike up the band! 
STORY PARADE, Red Book 


Is Here! 





STORY PARADE, Red Book, brings to you the cream 
of the stories, poems, and plays, that appeared in the last 
ten issues of Story Parade magazine. Bound between 
two brilliant red covers are joyous hours of entertain- 
ment. Explore it when you like and choose from it a 
story that just suits your taste. It is crammed full of 
delightful illustrations by well-known contemporary 
artists. Strike up the band! STORY PARADE, Red Book, 
is waiting to unfold before your eyes. $1.50 
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THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS HOUSE 
Written and Illustrated by Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead 


This is an unusual and delightful book with hand-lettered text and 86 illustra- 
tions telling all about a little boy who wanted to build a house. He traveled the 
world over with his uncle before he decided what kind he wanted. $2.00 


JOAN WANTED A KITTY 


By Jane Brown Gemmill, Illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli 


If you have wanted a kitty, and been told that you couldn’t have one, then you 
know how Joan felt. This charming story is based upon actual experiences of a 
little girl. There are over 100 drawings and 14 illustrations in full color. For 
young children learning to read. $2.00 


SILVER CHIEF TO THE RESCUE 
By Jack O’Brien, Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Here is a dog story that quivers with human life 
and drama. No matter what you seek—mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, or any other element of a good 
story—you will find it here. $2.00 
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SUSAN BEWARE! 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt 


Susan is a lively, original and lovable tomboy 

who “grows up” in this story of Indiana in the oe ON 

’70’s. Miss Hunt has never written a more Jia 

delightful story. Illustrated by Mildred Boyle. 1 
$1.75 


A-GOING TO THE WESTWARD by Lois Lenski 


An exciting story of a pioneer family’s journey by covered wagon and 
flat-boat from Connecticut to Ohio in 1811. Richly illlustrated by the 
Author. $2.00 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 






































CALDECOTT’S 
PICTURE BOOKS 


The establishment of the Calde- 
» cott Picture Book Award has again 
focussed attention on this the great- 
est of all picture book makers. 

ALL THE CALDECOTT PIC- 
TURE BOOKS ARE IN PRINT, 
and to quote Mrs. Miller “They 
have a simplicity and verve of line 
that are ageless.” The humor of 
their drawings is irresistible. 


Send for a complete list of the CALDECOTT PICTURE BOOKS to 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















SERVICE BUREAU 


The Association for Arts in Childhood announces that 
information service and guidance, by letter or inter- 
view, are available to Members of the Association who 
have problems which concern children in any field of 
the arts. 


Circular on request 


Secretary, The Association for Arts in Childhood, Inc., 
70 Fitth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send announcement to: 


SEL RTT eine A ocendxcaieuvnies , 
O Educator O Librarian 0 Paren 




































Books to Read on 
the Magic Highway 
to Adventure! 


















ALICE-ALL- TOMMY THATCHER 
BY-HERSELF GOES TO SEA 
Elizabeth Coatsworth Berta and Elmer Hader 
The charming everyday adven- A boy of ten spends an exciting 
tures of a little New England girl. first summer in Maine. Pictures 
Many illustrations by Marguerite in color and black and white by 
de Angeli. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 the authors. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 


LITTLE MISS CAPPO 


Frances Gaither 
A little girl goes away to school in 1820. A 
delightful story of the old South. Many illus- 
trations by Hildegard Woodward. 


(Ages 10-14) $2.00 


DAVID 
Elizabeth O. Jones 
A beautiful picture-story book of the tale of 
David, in original Bible text. Sixty-four beau- 












7. LAK , tifully illustrated pages, forty-eight pictures in 

7eX/—~ 77 four colors. $1.75 

MEDIEVAL DAYS BABY ISLAND 
AND WAYS Carol Ryrie Brink 
Gertrude Hartman Two little girls who love to care 


A picture of the history of the for babies are shipwrecked with 
Middle Ages, that will give chil- four tiny ones on a desert island. 
dren a new enjoyment in reading Many illustrations in color by 
history. Over 100 illustrations. Helen Sewell. 

(Ages 8-12) $2.50 (Ages 8-12) $2.00 


NEW HAPPY HOUR BOOKS 


Seven new titles in the little color picture books 
by well-known artists and authors. 











A Visit from St. Nicholas The Bus Driver 1\! | 
Puss in Boots The Air Pilot The Storekeeper ) Y ¢ 
The Farmer The Captain 
35 cents each he 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — NEW 





























Introducing ; 


| Ezekiel 2. 


By ELVIRA GARNER 


Ezekiel is a real, live ‘‘cullered boy’ RF. lives a 
Sanford, Florida, ‘‘wid he mammy an’ he pappy, is = 
sister Emancipation, his brother Lil’ Plural and the —— 
baby Assafetida. You'll love his joyous, carefree adven- - 
tures, the way he talks, and everything about him, 

because the author wrote about him first for her own With dozens Se Lae =~ 
little boy. in 4 colors. . -$1.50 








Walter de la Mare’s 


THIS YEAR: NENT YEAR 


en better book tha tn tuthor’s famous Peweoo 
est vers mm ¢ agnificent edition with yo fz 


\ Harold Jones 





WY znners!... or THE JULIA ELLSWORTH FORD FOUN- 


DATION ANNUAL CONTEST FOR CHILDREN’S LITERATURE .. . 1937. 


$2000.00 award 


MY BROTHER WAS MOZART 


By Benson Wheeler and Claire Lee Purdy 


This admirable and charming young-folks’ biaguyhy of the get composer 
was the unanimous choice of all the contest judges. It is beautifully illustrated 
in two colors by Theodore Nadejen. $2.50. 


$1000.00 award 


THE STAGE-STRUCK SEAL 


Written and illustrated by James Hull 


Children, and grown-ups too (if they’re not careful), will howl at this comic 
seal whose antics belied her name, Prudence. Here are animals, a circus and 


FUN for all. $1.50. 


Henry Holt & Company 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
HOLT-HOLT-HOL 
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ONE HUNDRED AND ONE 


woodcut illustrations by Fritz Kredel, the greatest living wood- 
cutter, make this the most beautiful edition of The Tales of the 
Brothers Grimm. There are eight nine-color pictures. And there 
are a third again as many stories here as in any other available 
collection. These stories will be new to you. A gift book to 
be cherished a lifetime. $2.75 


THE LAST 


Adventure and Good Reading 








OF THE ZUIDER ZEE 


translated from the original Dutch, is the story of the exciting 
adventures of two Urk boys, Jawek and Knelis, just before the 
Zuider Zce was drained. It is an authentic kind of Hans Brinker 
with real, every-day Dutch life as background. The first of a 
series of books about foreign children, first published in their 


Native countries. $2.00 


THE TREASURE 
OF THE MOUNTAIN 


by M. Bodkin, is a rattling good story of adventure in 
present-day Ireland, written by M. Bodkin, an Irishman. 
Many exciting incidents are encountered by two boys who 
try to recover an ancient shrine from a group of gangsters. 
“If you want to linc up with two real he-boys and live 
a few months of thrilling adventure, then just open up 
this book.”—Leonard Feeney, S. J. A Pro Parvulis Book 
Club selection. $1.50 








TIN LIZZY by Adam Allen, tells about Tod,, 


who, to carn money for camp, takes a job at the local garage. 
Rebuilding a derelict ¢ar with his chum shows him how a car 
works, and the summer furnishes excitement for Tod and the 
reader of the book. Illustrated with photographs. $1.50 


STACKPOLE SONS, NEW YORK 





